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1  Peter,  ii.,  5—"  An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices." 

The  apostle's  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  has  been  commonly 
maintained  as  a  negative  rather  than  as  a  positive  assertion.  It  has  been  used  to  con- 
trovert the  idea  that  there  is  in  the  Church  a  sacerdotal  order.  The  object  of  the 
present  sermon  will  be  to  bring  out  the  positive  meaning  of  it,  and  to  draw  out  its 
practical  consequences. 

The  memorable  words  in  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  opens  his  essay  on  the 
Christian  ministry  present  a  good  instance  of  the  negative  use  of  the  doctrine. 
Almost  every  clause  of  it  is  a  negative  in  its  bearing,  if  not  in  form.  "  The  kingdom 
of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  not  being  a  kingdom  of  the  world,  is  not  limited  by  the  restric- 
tions which  fetter  other  societies,  political  or  religious.  It  has  no  sacred  days  or 
seasons,  no  special  sanctuaries,  because  every  time  and  place  alike  are  holy.  Above 
all,  it  has  no  sacerdotal  system.  It  interposes  no  sacrificial  tribe  or  class  between 
God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention  alone  God  is  reconciled,  and  man  forgiven." 
He  does,  however,  glance,  before  dismissing  the  subject  of  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  at  the  positive  aspect  of  it.  In  the  original  idea  of  the  Church,  he 
says,  "  every  member  of  the  human  family  was  potentially  a  member  of  the 
Church,  and,  as  such,  a  priest  of  God.  The  influence  of  this  idea  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  individual  believer  is  too  plain  to  require 
any  comment  ;  but  its  social  effects  may  call  for  a  passing  remark.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion with  attention,  that  this  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  and  oppressed,  in  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  between  class  and  class,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  a  general  philan- 
throphy,  untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  party  or  of  race  ;  in  short,  that  to  it  mainly 
must  be  attributed  the  most  important  advantages  which  constitute  the  superiority 
of  modern  societies  over  ancient.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal priesthood,  of  the  religious  equality  of  all  men,  which,  though  not  untaught 
before,  was  first  embodied  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  has  worked,  and  is  working, 
untold  blessings  in  political  institutions,  and  in  social  life.  But  the  careful  student 
will  also  observe  that  this  idea  has  been  very  imperfectly  apprehended  ;  that, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  struggling  for  recognition,  at  most 
times  discerned  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  at  all  times  wholly  ignored  in  others ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  actual  results  are  a  very  inadequate  measure  of  its  efficacy,  if 
only  it  would  assume  due  prominence,  and  were  allowed  free  scope  in  action." 
This  idea,  which  the  Bishop  says  has  been  "  imperfectly  apprehended,"  I  wish 
with  those  who  hear  me  to  endeavour  to  apprehend,  and  to  see  what  its  efficacy 
would  be  if  it  had  the  due  prominence  given  it  of  which  the  Bishop  speaks. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  application  of  the  word  Priest,  and  of  sacrificial 
language  generally,  to  the  life  and  duties  of  Christians.  The  New  Testament  is  the 
reality,  the  Old  is  the  shadow.  The  institutions  of  the  Jewish  law  were  special  and 
limited  f orms,which  were  assumed  for  the  time,  by  great  principles,  of  which  the  ful- 
ness is  disclosed  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  names  which  denote  these 
special  and  transitory  forms  may  be  either  restricted  to  these  forms  themselves,  or 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  full  principles  disclosed  in  the  later  age.  It 
is  certain  that  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  Priest,  when 
not  applied  to  the  sacrificial  functionaries  of  the  Jews,  implied  a  spiritual 
function  of  every  believer.  It  never  once  is  applied  by  them  to  the 
officers  of  the  Christen  community,   It  did  not  summon  up  to  their  minds  the 
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ceremonies  of  public  worship,  but  the  acts  of  common  life.  And  this  mode  of  speech 
became  habitual  with  the  early  Fathers.  These  fathers,  says  Bishop  Kaye,  used  a 
language  directly  opposite  to  that  which  coun  ts  the  New  Testament  use  of  these 
words  as  merely  metaphorical.  "They  regarded  the  spiritual  sacrifice  as  the  true 
and  proper  sacrifice,  the  external  sacrificial  act  as  merely  the  sign  and  symbol." 
In  modern  times,  while  the  word  sacrifice,  in  its  true  spiritual  sense,  has  passed 
into  all  the  languages  of  Christendom,  the  word  Priest  is  no  longer  used,  as  the 
Apostles  and  the  early  fathers  used  it  :  and  we  might  be  contented  to  discard  the 
word,  and  to  speak  in  more  common  language  of  serving  God,  and  doing  good  to  men 
in  God's  name.  But  perhaps  the  high  religious  sanction  which  we  desire  to  vindicate 
for  the  functions  of  common  life  will  be  best  kept  before  our  mind  if  we  use  the  words 
priest  and  priesthood  ;  for  we  desire  to  represent  the  Christian  life  distinctly  as  a 
life  of  consecration. 

We  have  to  speak  first  of  the  recognition  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers^  secondly 
of  the  exercise  of  this  priesthood. 

I.  The  powers  involved  in  the  idea  of  priesthood  are  to  be  recognised  as  present 
throughout  the  Christian  community.  This  will  appear  if  we  take  separately  the 
functions  in  which  priesthood  is  shown,  sacrifice,  absolution,  and  blessing  our 
brethren.  To  each  of  these  we  must  give  an  entirely  spiritual  sense,  and  one  in  which 
it  may  at  once  be  seen  that  every  believer  can  take  part. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  root  idea  of  sacrifice,  that  which  was  struggling  for  recog- 
nition throughout  the  long  development  which  found  its  culmination  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  to  God, which  is  your  reasonable  service."  This  found  an  outward  expres- 
sion in  many  forms  under  the  old  dispensation.  Men  gave  to  God  in  contrition  or  in 
deprecation  of  evil,  or  in  gratitude,  or  (as  in  the  whole  burnt  offering)  as  a  token  of 
their  absolute  consecration  to  Him.  But  the  spiritual  idea  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out 
again  and  again,  in  words  such  as  those  of  the  51st  Psalm  :  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  In  the 
new  dispensation,  in  conformity  with  the  whole  New  Testament  teaching,  the  inner 
principle  is  unveiled,  and  is  left  to  work  itself  out  freely  in  a  life  consecrated  to  God. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  and  of  His  followers  combined,  is  expressed  in  the  fullest 
manner  in  the  words  of  His  high  priestly  prayer,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  (dedi- 
cate or  consecrate,  or  offer)  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  (dedicated,  con- 
secrated or  offered  up)  through  the  truth."  He  who  thus  consecrates  himself  is  a 
priest  in  the  only  true  sense  ;  and  of  a  life  so  consecrated  every  act  is  a  sacrifice.  We 
may  follow  this  up  by  showing  how  this  principle  of  self-sacrifice  acts  in  various 
parts  of  human  life.  The  renunciation  of  gain  or  pleasure  for  God's  sake,  the  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  a  lower  life  when  we  see  that  the  higher  is  beyond  our  reach,  the 
readiness  to  take  pains  for  others,  the  conscientious  discharge  of  common  duties,  self- 
denying  rectitude  in  commerce  and  society,  the  unselfish  pursuit  of  scientific  truth, 
frankness,  generosity,  patriotism,  are  all  forms  of  the  same  principle,  acts  of  spiritual 
sacrifice.  Prayer  and  praise,  whether  private  of  public,  are  also  expressions  of  it,  so 
far,  but  so  far  only,  as  they  sum  up  the  sincere  out-going  of  the  heart  and  life. 

The  third  function  of  priesthood  is  absolution;  and  this  must  mean  to  us,  a  right 
moral  judgment,  with  the  comfort  and  assurance  which  this  enables  us  to  impart. 
Can  we  doubt  that  in  this  power  every  believer  shares  ?  If  we  appeal  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,"  it  is  certain  that  these 
words  were  spoken  not  to  any  class  within  the  little  Christian  community,  but  to  them 
all,  to  all  the  band  the  number  of  whose  names  were  120.  If  we  look  at  the  two 
cardinal  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  the  New  Testiment  presents, 
the  absolving  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  ycke  of  the  law  with  all  the  offences 
incident  to  it,  the  absolving  of  the  sinner  at  Corinth  from  his  excluding  guilt,  in  each 
case  it  is  all  the  members  of  the  church  by  whom  the  sentence  is  pronounced.  Or  if 
we  reason  upon  this  power,  and  say  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  formal 
sentence  (since  no  man  can  change  the  facts  or  make  the  guilty  innocent),  but  in  a 
spiritual  insight  which  perceives  and  declares  the  guilt  or  the  pardon,  we  see  that  this 
is  a  purely  spiritual  act,  dependent  not  on  hierarchical  position  but  upon  spiritual 


capacity,  and,  therefore,  to  be  exercised  by  all  according  to  their  actual  spiritual 
power.  The  sentence  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  call  it,  the  sacrament  of  absolution  can  be 
only  the  imparting  of  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  ;  and  this  assurance  each  believer 
can  impart  according  to  the  measure\of  his  faith,  his  spiritual  insight,  and  his  power 
of  sympathy,  J 

The  last  priestly  function  is  the  duty  of  blessing  our  brethren  in  ol-od's  name.  But 
blessing  must  be  taken  by  Christians  as  applying  not  to  formal  words  of  blessing,  but 
to  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  peace  and  happiness.  Who  will  say  where  these  may 
be  obtained  ?  We  have  gained  them,  surely,  as  often  from  the  humblest  as  from  the 
most  learned,  from  children  as  from  mature  Christians,  from  laymen  as  from  clergy- 
men, from  women  as  from  men,  in  the  family  as  in  the  place  of  worship,  through  letters 
and  printed  words  as  through  the  voice  and  presence  of  those  we  reverence. 

II.  Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  the  recognition  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers.  But  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  point  out  how 
this  recognition  maybe  made  practical,  or,  to  use  again  the  words  of  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
what  would  be  "  itsefficency  if  only  it  could  assume  due  prominence  and  were  allowed 
free  scope  in  action." 

1.  The  overweening  importance  attached  to  public  worship  and  to  the  clerical  func- 
tions connected  with  it  would  be  reduced,  and  that  of  the  other  priestly  acts  of 
believers  would  largely  increase.  There  is  a  tendency  of  our  thoughts,  as  soon  as 
religion  is  spoken  of,  to  fly  at  once  to  the  scenes  of  public  worship.  And,  if  we  observe 
a  conversation  on  religious  topics,  if  not  in  University  circles  where  men 
reason  more  deeply,  yet  in  ordinary  society,  in  newspapers,  and  in  political 
discussion,  we  almost  always  find  it  eventuate  in  questions  relating  to  con- 
gregational worship.  The  hollowness  of  this  tendency  has  appeared  to  some  minds  of 
great  insight  so  fatal,  that  they  have  wished  or  believed  that  public  worship  might 
cease  altogether  in  the  Church.  Heinrich  Heine  said  that  the  one  thing  which  was 
detestable  among  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics,  was  public  worship.  Even 
Richard  Rothe,  one  of  the  most  large-minded  and  the  most  deeply  pious  of 
German  theologians,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  Church  as  an  organization  for 
worship  was  destined  to  dwindle  and  pass  away.  It  is  not  necessary  to  share 
these  gloomy  views  ;  for,  however  much  we  may  recognize  the  work  of  the  spirit  in 
other  departments  than  that  of  public  worship  all  who  work  in  those  departments 
need  a  common  meeting-place  and  the  maintenance  of  common  aspirations, 
and  the  constant  renewal  of  their  common  relations  to  God,  and  this  is  to  be 
found  in  public  worship.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  on  these  accounts,  will 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  ever  be  to  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians. But  where  public  worship  and  its  appurtenances  take  a  place 
which  is  hardly  less  than  all  absolving  and  exclusive,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  the  bad  results  which  flow  from  this  usurpation.  A  great  part  of  the 
Christian  instruction  and  energy  which  ought  to  flow  forth  in  fortifying 
the  common  life  of  men  is  absorbed  in  the  details  of  worship  and  the  attempt  at  over- 
minute  definitions  of  religious  truth  apart  from  human  life.  Men  are  divided  from 
each  other  on  questions  about  rites,  or  about  the  ministers  of  worship,  instead  of 
being  united  in  the  great  bond  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  clergy,  who  are  the 
ministers  of  public  worship,  come  then  to  be  a  supreme  and  exclusive  class  within  the 
Christian  body  :  so  that  when  men  speak  of  the  Church  they  much  more  frequently 
mean  the  clergy,  and  the  system  of  worship,  than  the  redeemed  community  and  its 
life.  The  remedy  for  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  found,  as  was  done  to  some  extent  at 
the  Reformation,  and  as  has  been  done  exclusively  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
this  century,  in  abasing  the  status  of  the  clergy,  but  much  more  in  raising  up  the 
functions  of  the  laity.  It  is  not  the  clergy,  even  according  to  the  celebrated  saying  of 
M.  Gambetta,  but  clericalism,  which  is  the  enemy  ;  and  its  antidote  is  that  the  whole 
Christian  body  should  learn  to  say  "We  are  the  Church,"  and  that  every  man  in  his 
vocation  should  feel  that  he  is  exercising  a  sacred  ministry  as  truly  as  the  man  who 
leads  in  prayer  or  speaks  from  the  pulpit. 

This  view  of  the  Christian  Church  may  rightly  be  called  the  primitive  view. 
The  minister*  of  the  early  Church,  as  research  into  its  origins  has  shown 
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us,  were  formed  not  for  worship  but  for  government.  Worship  was  left 
free  under  the  shadow  of  the  rule  that  all  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.  The  ruling  elders  were  not,  as  some  of  the  early  Presbyterians  supposed 
in  the  theory  combated  by  Hooker,  exceptional  officers  apart  from  the  rest,  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  elders,  some  of  whom,  as  some  of  every  class,  took  part  in  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship.  If  it  is  thought  by  some  that  some  of  these  conclusions 
have  been  overdrawn,  still  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the 
early  Church  was  framed  at  least  as  much  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
community  as  a  society  for  mutual  well-doing  as  it  was  for  the  conduct  of  common 
worship. 

The  whole  community,  then,  in  the  whole  range  of  its  life  to  which  government 
and  mutual  well-doing  apply,  is,  in  the  Christian  sense,  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  and 
every  act  of  a  faithful  life  is  a  sacrifice.  And  if  we  carry  this  principle  to  its  fur- 
thest consequences,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  which  should  be 
kept  before  our  eyes  is  that  of  an  all-embracing  community,  endowed  with  supreme 
sovereignty,  and  exercising  all  its  functions  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ.  It  may 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  we  can  act  in  this  supposition  as  though  this  state  was 
already  attained.  But  there  will  be  unrest  and  distraction  in  human  affairs  until  the 
church  is  sovereign,  that  is,  until  the  nation  and  the  state  are  distinctly  pervaded  by 
the  Christian  principle.  The  attempts  to  bring  this  about  which  have  been  made  at 
various  epochs,  by  Savonarola  at  Florence,  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  by  those  who 
organized  the  English  state  before  and  at  the  Reformation  on  the  assumption  that  it 
was  one  great  spiritual  whole  or  body  politic ;  and,  again,  the  attempts  of  the 
Puritans  to  found  colonies  in  America,  where  they  could  live  their  whole  life  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  God,  have  all  met  with  but  very  partial  success.  But  they  have 
been  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  must  be  the  task  of  our  age  to  press  on  in  that 
direction  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  life  of  man  to  God, 

2.  But,  leaving  this  great  ideal,  we  may  apply  our  principle  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  as  we  find  it  now.  There  is  the  inner  circle  of  Church  life,  that  is,  the  orga- 
nisation for  worship,  instruction,  and  beneficence,  which  is  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  object  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  this  should 
be  not  to  overlay  the  system  with  the  sole  autocratic,  separate,  priesthood  of  the 
clergy,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  evoke,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  germs  of  priestly  con- 
secration and  sacrifice,  the  service  of  the  individual  members  of  the  parochial  Church. 
We  must  train  them  to  this  service.  And,  where  we  see  any  disposition  for  this  ser- 
vice, we  must  recognise  this  with  the  heartiest  readiness,  as  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  sacred  thing  which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with. 
Por  order's  sake,  we  must,  of  course,  take  care  that  the  various  activities  do  not  clash 
with  one  another  ;  and  we  must,  from  time  to  time,  guard  men  against  movements 
which  are  eccentric  and  found  by  experience  to  be  unprofitable.  But  to  make  any 
system  of  our  own  or  any  traditional  type  the  measure  of  God's  work,  to  insist  that 
all  that  does  not  agree  with  such  a  system  shall  cease  or  be  driven  out,  what  is  this 
but  to  thwart  and  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Instead  of  trying  to  live  men's  lives 
for  them,  we  must  foster  any  original  power  developed  in  them.  We  must  gladly 
see  them  form  institutions  for  Christian  purposes,  and  be  prepared  to  let  such  insti- 
tutions be  moulded  according  to  their  conceptions  rather  than  our  own.  It  is  this 
which  gives  so  real  a  spiritual  force  to  the  proposals  which  are  made  from  time  to 
time  to  give  definite  constitutional  power  to  the  laity  in  parishes.  So  long  as  such 
proposals  are  looked  upon  merely  as  a  drag  upon  the  clergyman,  they  are  weak.  But 
when  they  partake  of  the  true  character  of  Christian  constitutionalism— which  means 
the  combining  of  the  free  spiritual  power  of  each  into  the  energy  of  the  whole,  they 
have  with  them  the  strength  which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  in-dwel- 
ing.  They  mean  the  drawing  forth  in  men's  souls  of  the  powers  of  counsel  and  care 
for  their  fellows,  the  unsealing  of  fountains  of  precious  waters  of  beneficence  which 
have  been  pent  up,  the  opening  of  mines  from  which  the  golden  store  of  Christian 
service,  which  has  hitherto  lain  useless,  may  come  forth  to  enrich  mankind. 

3.  This  suggests  another  aspect  of  our  subject,  the  respect  which  is  due  from  us 
to  those  religious  movements  and  religious  communities  which  have  formed  them- 


selves  spontaneously  amongst  us.  However  much  we  may  have  been  vexed  at  times 
by  extravagance  or  contentiousness,  or  dogmatism,  or  the  mere  spirit  of  dissidence, 
how  infinitely  precious  is  anything bf  original  Christian  conviction!  When  we  sojourn 
in  France  or  in  Italy,  where  a  servile  church  system  has  made  religion  frivolous,  and 
reasonable  faith  all  but  impossible ;  or  even  in  Germany,  where  officialism  has  so 
cramped  it,  we  are  almost  impelled  to  cry  out,  "Oh!  for  one  movement  of  dissent 
in  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  free  conviction  with  which  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  has 
learnt  to  take  his  stand  in  the  presence  of  earth  and  heaven,  not  bowing  down  to  an 
authority  he  cannot  believe  in,  but  obeying  his  conscience  as  supreme."  All  forms  of 
such  honest  conviction,  from  the  Roman  Catholic,who  bears  a  lifelong  ban  amongst  us 
rather  than  give  up  his  faith,  to  the  Theist,  who  dares  not  utter  more  than  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Creed,  (nay,  have  we  not  said  at  times  in  our  more  hopeful  moods, 
to  the  agnostic  whose  dumb  faith  fears  to  go  beyond  the  truth,  even  in 
in  affirming  the  existence  of  God  ?)  from  the  sedate  worship  and  full-formed  system  of 
respectable  and  political  nonconformity  to  the  noisy  confusion  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
have  made  some  real  contribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race,  and  must  be  res= 
pected  and  valued  by  us  as  phases,  however  strange,  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers. 

4.  We  may  here  touch  upon  the  sense  of  individual  independence  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  idea  of  priesthood.  The  priest  is  consecrated  by  God  Himself. 
No  man  may  interfere  with  him.  It  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  which  we  commit  when 
we  overbear  individual  conviction,  or  interfere  beyond  the  just  limits  with  individual 
action.  St.  Paul  guarded  his  independence,  even  against  the  supposed  authority  of 
the  most  intimate  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  in  this,  as  in  his  call  to  be  a  Christian, 
he  is  an  example  to  all  believers.  Great  boldness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  early 
Christian  teachers  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  with  us.  Will  it  be  said  that  boldness  has 
run  into  excess  in  our  time,  and  that  the  wildest  opinions  are  oftened  maintained  ?  I 
reply,  first,  that  wild  assertions  made  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  harmonize  the 
various  parts  of  human  life  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  ;  but,  secondly,  that  when 
we  have  fully  framed  our  views,  in  humility  and  with  prayer,  the  best  service  and 
sacrifice  that  we  can  render  to  God  and  to  man  is  to  speak  out  our  thoughts  with  the 
utmost  boldness,  and  to  strive  with  energy  to  give  them  effect.  And  the  best  influence 
we  can  exert  upon  other  men  is  that  which  will  foster  in  them  such  convictions,  and 
win  for  them  the  opportunity  of  expressing  them.  Mere  recklessness  of  assertion  or 
impulsiveness  of  action  is,  indeed,  a  great  danger,  and  it  is  generally  swayed  by  an  un- 
conscious deference  to  some  assumption  which  has  not  been  fathomed,  but  is  taken  on 
authority.  That  is  not  true  independence.  But  thorough  and  original  conviction, 
even  though  its  expression  is  one-sided,  is  always  precious,  and  its  ministry  will  very 
rarely  be  unfruitful.  Nor  need  this  be  original  in  the  sense  of  being  strange.  The  most 
ordinary  view  of  life,  if  he  who  entertains  it  is  sincere,  is  much  more  fruitful  than 
the  most  novel  idea  caught  up  at  second-hand.  Let  our  effort  be  to  realize,  to 
appropriate  ;  let  us  act  because  we  feel  and  are  convinced,  and  because  we  see  that 
what  we  are  doing  can  be  a  channel  for  the  outflow  of  love.  Let  us  never  be  ashamed 
of  our  thoughts  or  our  actions,  nor  of  connecting  them  distinctly  with  our  allegiance  to 
Christ.  This  will  be  our  truest  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  which  will  not  fail  of  a  reconciling 
effect  upon  our  fellow  men. 

5.  With  this  independence  we  may  connect  the  sense  of  dignity.  As  the  priestly 
consecration  made  the  commonest  things  holy,  and  rendered  them  the  channels  of 
grace  to  others,  so  every  work  that  is  undertaken  in  faith  becomes  a  holy  offering 
and  a  channel  of  good.  There  is  nothing  which  gives  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the 
redemptive  power  of  Christianity  than  the  teaching  which  St.Paul  addressed  to  slaves, 
He  is  not  so  anxious  that  they  should  obtain  external  freedom,  but  much  more  that  they 
should  view  their  service  as  rendered  to  God:  "  With  good- will  doing  service  as  unto 
the  Lord  and  not  to  men."  In  this  way  they  were  to  show  that,  though  outwardly 
bondsmen,  they  were  spiritually  independent.  Their  service  became  a  ministry,  a 
Christian  sacrifice.  And  it  is  in  the  same  light  that  we  are  to  view  all  our  Christian 
life;  The  various  functions  which  we  fill  are  each  of  them  a  priesthood ;  the  service 
which  we  render  in  them  is  a  holy  sacrifice :  the  materials  which  we  employ  are 
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sacraments  and  signs  of  the  spiritual  act  within.  Tlie  student  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  truth,  whose  prayer  is  that  his  mind  may  be  sustained  till  he  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  which  it  is  his  duty  to  seek,  is  ministering  in  a  sacred  office, 
and  his  writings,  up  from  the  simplest  college  essay  or  analysis,  to  the  highest  product 
of  genius,  the  outward  record  of  the  working  of  his  spirit  within,  are  the  emblems 
and  signs  of  ministry.  The  trader  who  is  determined  to  act  honestly  and  is  conscious 
that  his  trade  is  the  means  of  benefit  to  others,  and  follows  it  with  that  object,  is  a 
minister  of  G  od  for  their  good,  and  the  commodities  with  which  he  deals  are  the  out- 
ward sign  of  his  honesty  and  his  beneficence.  The  artist  whose  object  is  beauty  is, 
by  purifying  and  ennobling  our  sense  of  beauty,  doing  service  to  God  and  man,  and 
the  works  of  his  art  are  the  media  by  which  his  service  is  rendered.  And  if  ,as  we  have 
been  assured  of  late  by  a  high  priest  of  art,  we  are  not  to  measure  works  of  art  by  an 
exclusively  moral  standard,  or  to  require  that  they  should  read  a  religious  lesson,  yet 
the  refinement  and  the  repose  which  they  bring  are  part  of  our  moral  nature,  and  the 
artist  may  justly  feel  that  through  his  works,  as  through  a  sacramental  channel,  price- 
less blessings  may  flow  to  his  fellow-men.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the  same 
is  true  in  the  family  where  every  father  is  a  priest  by  a  kind  of  natural  consecration, 
nor  in  the  state  where  every  ruler  is  a  minister  of  God  for  our  good.  The  great  want 
of  our  age  is  that  we  should  look  at  all  these  functions  not  as  profane  and  secular, 
according  to  the  heathen  and  Jewish  idea  which  Christ  came  to  banish,  but  as  those 
in  which  the  service  of  God  pre-eminently  lies.  There  is  the  true  sacrifice,  there  the 
living  priesthood,  there  is  the  sacrament  of  our  union,  the  real  presence,  and  the  body 
of  Christ  our  Lord. 

6.  In  our  day.  and  especially  in  this  University,  this  is  the  aspect  of  Christianity 
on  which  it  most  behoves  us  to  dwell.  It  is  an  age  of  much  movement  of  opinion, 
and  the  dogmatic  and  sacerdotal  systems  with  which  Christianity  has  been  bound  up 
in  past  ages  have  lost  much  of  their  hold  on  mankind.  There  is  a  demand  on  all 
sides  for  a  religion  which  shall  be  a  life  rather  than  a  system.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  all  serious  life  involves  principles  which  can  be  stated  in  a  dogmatic  form,  and 
also  that  it  must  have  some  system  or  polity  in  which  to  move.  But  what  is  de- 
manded is  that  the  life  should  be  paramount,  and  dogma  and  system  secondary  ;  that 
is,  that  the  free  life  of  the  spirit  should  not  be  cramped  either  by  statements  or  by 
rules ;  that,  so  far  as  statements  are  made,  they  should  be  made  with  the  recognition 
that  they  are  attempts  to  express  a  divine  life  which  is  beyond  all  expression,  and 
that  they  should  be  constantly  tested  by  the  living  experience  of  souls  in  contact  with 
the  divine  ;  and  that  Church  systems  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  give  free  play  to 
the  diverse  action  of  the  Spirit  which  blows  where  it  lists.  Under  these  conditions 
we  may  freely  use  the  language  and  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  piety  of 
former  ages.  But  it  may  well  be  that  these  may  so  change  their  form  as,  for  a  time, 
to  be  hardly  recognizable,  or  may  even  undergo  some  eclipse.  A.nd  what  all  who  love 
Christ  should  seek  to  do  is  to  foster  the  religion  of  life  and  duty  as  distinguished  from 
a  religion  of  acts  of  worship  ;  for  this  is  the  sacrifice  which  all  can  offer.  And  those 
to  whom  Church  services  have  grown  dim,  and  sermons  dull,  may  find— let  us  aid 
them  in  finding — in  conscientious  research,  or  earnest  political  discussion,  in  art,  or  in 
family  and  social  intercourse,  or  in  the  works  of  Christian  philanthropy,  a  dogma  of 
the  spirit,  a  ritual  of  life,  through  which  the  holy  and  acceptable  service  can  be 
rendered  to  God. 

Education  is  advancing,  and  more  and  more  men  are  becoming  able  to  instruct  one 
another.  The  press  is  a  great  engine  which  dispenses  the  pulpit  from  some  part,  at 
least,  of  its  work,  and  replaces  the  symbols  of  Christian  worship  by  the  realities  of 
life.  The  long  drawn  ritual  of  the  middle  ages,  the  many  hours'  preachings  and 
didactic  prayers  of  the  Puritan  era  found  their  reason,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  means  of  popular  instruction ;  they  did  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  press  as  well  as  that  of  public  worship.  We  all  acquiesce  in  the  change  by  which 
the  extra-ecclesiastical  life  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  intra-ecclesiastical  life  has 
been  straitened.  How  far  is  this  process  destined  to  go  on  ?  That  we  can  hardly 
tell.  But  we  can  look  at  the  question  with  the  utmost  calmness  if  only  the  extra- 
ecclesiastical  life  can  become  Christian  and  spiritual.   On  this  condition,  let  the 
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process  I  have  described  go  on  ever  so  far,  it  will  only  mean  that  the  Church  itself, 
the  body  of  believers,  is  rising  to  its  true  position,  becoming  conscious  of  itself  and  of 
its  vocation  ;  that  worship  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  sanctuary,  but  spreading  itself 
through  the  life  of  mankind ;  th,it  the  limited  priesthood  of  the  leaders  of  public 
prayer  is  being  exchanged  for  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers. 

Lastly,  we  pray  for  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
masses  In  our  towns.  How  can  we  expect  this  to  be  brought  about  till,by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  I  am  developing,  the  latent  powers  of  all  believers  are  drawn  out  ? 
The  great  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  righteousness,  and  the  fear  of  God,  should  pervade 
the  community  ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  work  of  individuals  helping 
one  another  like  the  stones  supporting  each  other  in  the  building.  We  should  desire  to 
see  centres  of  Christian  influence  multiplied  on  all  sides,  sound  principle  and  care 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  working  its  way  from  heart  to  heart,  from  life  to 
life.  We  must  teach  men  and  women  of  all  classes  that  they  are  not  to  be  mere 
hearers,  nor  individual  recipients  of  spiritual  good,  but  sources  of  spiritual  good  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  them.  We  must  say  to  them,  It  is  not  the  clergy 
alone  to  whom  the  duty  of  religious  influence  is  committed.  You,  yourselves,  are 
responsible  for  it.  Take  your  part,  each  as  you  can, in  the  works  of  Christian  instruction 
and  beneficence.  Let  each  be  a  priest  in  his  family,  and  in  his  trade  or  profession, 
and  in  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  so  that  Christ  may  become  the  bond  of  union  to 
every  company,  the  ultimate  touchstone  and  standard  of  appeal  for  all  consciences,  and 
for  every  act.  It  is  by  this  open  system  of  living  religion  which  dwells  in  the  fresh  air 
that  we  shall  summon  the  breath  to  breathe  from  the  four  winds,  upon  the  dead  and 
the  indifferent  that  they  may  live.  It  is  certain  that  the  co-operation  of  all,  in  all  the 
functions  which  they  fill,  is  needed  to  effect  the  purposes  of  our  ministry.  It  is  by  this 
that  the  promise  may  by  degrees  come  to  be  f ulfilled,that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  The  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  its  fulness  awaits  the 
recognition,  and  the  practical  exercise  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  his  servants. 


